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The Whilanthrovpist. 


CONDITION OF WOMEN. 
————— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,— I have for many years been a regular reader of 
your paper, and have, with pleasure, noticed the gradual 
benefit those of the public, who have come within the sphere 
of your labours, have derived from the persevering firm- 
ness of your liberal, humane, and spirited efforts. There 
is.one subject, Sir, which [ think you have not touched 
upon; yet it is one that requires as loud a voice as any 
that ever roused a patriotic mind. or wrung with pity a 
tender heart. I have been so bitrer a sufferer, that I feel 
almost too much agitated to attempt to enter on q detail 
of what I would desire to say: I wish to engage your pen, 
my own is inadequate ; and am encouraged to request the 
favour from the weekly specimens I see of your persevering 
advacacy of the cause of suffering animals at home, and 
suffering human beings abroad. Much have you to en- 
counter, as well as all. those who coutinue to stand with you 
in the front ranks of the little army of the humane and the 
generous, when such numerous hosts of the cruel and the 
interested are opposed to you. This, Sir, is courage in- 
deed, and gives me hope that I shall meet with patient 
attention, wiien I would urge you to unJertake the cause 
of avery great number of the helpless sufferers, who are 
neglected, unpitied, and scorned, as it were by the unani- 
mous consent of every circle of society in which they move, 
for no other reason than because those who ought to be 
their protectors and their comforters treat them with 
cruelty, bitterness, and contempt. You will now discover 
what and whom I mean—ill-used, virtuous wives. The 
very laws are against them, Sir; and a busband has such 
tremendous power, that he may, unpunished, traduce his 
wife's character ; and, however ample may be her fortune, 
he can deprive her of every thing but bare food and 
clothing; rob her of her children ; beat her, and turn her 
out of his house if he chooses, and allow her but the 
meanest pittance to subsist upon, and she can have no 
redress, The lawyers refuse her solicitations of legal pro- 
tection because of her poverty, and the want of laws for 
such situations: they would sooner undertake the cause 
of an adultress than of a meek, patient, prudent, but 
brutally used- wife. Many such cases [ know; mine is 
Not a single or a singular one. In cases of separation a 
wife’s lot is peculiarly bitter and hard, for the husband 
has almost unlimited power; he may just allow her what- 
ever he pleases for her support; and such husbands are 
never just nor generous: he may rob her of every child, 

and even restrict her to the very place of her residence, 
and there is no law, that I can hear of, to assist her. 

It is not my own individual case and sufferings that I 
would desire you to plead—I fear they are altogether 
hopeless, and that I must suffer to my last hour. If mine 
were an uncommon case, I should not trouble you thus; 
but seeing many in my own sphere of life, anu hearing 
of others above or below it, besides reading of similar 
ones in the public prints, is it not time that a philan- 
thropic spirit should be exerted, and that laws should be 
enacted for the protection of wives, whose husbands be- 
eome their bitter and unceasing enemies? 
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A wife so treated is as it were under an interdict—the 
curse is upon her; and, though evincing every amiable 
quality, and prudence of conduct, she must live in indi- 
gence if she leave her tormentor: but to be separated 
from her children, and in solitude pass her remaining 
days, is the most heart-rending of all. 
none who dare shelter her, lest her vindictive husband 


credit for necessaries, but more especially for comforts, 
lest they should either not get paid, or undergo the vexa. 
tious proceedings of the law, besides losing a better cus- 
tomer in the husband, if he:be a mancf property. 
seen a dog in the street persecuted in this manner, both 
by its own species and other brutes, and my heart has 
ached for it. Ought it to be thus in a Christian land ? 
The law affords much more effectual protection to un- 
married women of every class; but the day on which they 
are married its protection in a great measure ceases, and 
they are at the mercy of a man who may do almost what- 
ever he pleases with them. 

{n cases of separation, where the wife is virtuous (and 
of such only I speak) it is a horrid barbarity to tear her 
children from her, as in Mrs. Horne’s case: if there be 
several, the parents might divide them, but all of them 
visit each parent alternately ; if only one child, the same. 
Such absolute power as the law now gives is dreadful 
when abused, and degrades a wife to a state as abject as 
that of a West Indian slave. (I hope yeu will, indeed 
I feel assured you will, be-candid enough to believe that 
I do not plead against the proper authority of the husband, 
or the submission of the wife.) 

I was much struck with Mr. Favell’s specch in a late 
Mercury ; what he says on slavery is so applicable to my 
present subject. Mr. Favell said,—** Slavery was a ser- 
vice enforced by the cart-whip without reward.” I know 
many wives who labour as hard as their husbands, and 
some more so, in their tamilies, or in their husbands’ 
businesses, receiving nothing in return but food and cloth- 
ing; ignorant whether they shall have any provision if 
they should become widows; and such as do are left in a 
great measure dependent on their children. A wife ought 
not to be thus at a husband’s mercy, nor a widow thus 
dependent. 

** Slaves hud no legal rights of property ; whatever they 
possessed, belonged, in fact, to their masters.” Thus it 
is with their wives; and, if this be considered one of the 
hardships of slavery, is it not still greater in a landof 
freedum ? ** They were at all times liable to be sold, or 
alienated, or mortgaged, or demised, at the will of the 
master, as absolutely as cattle.” Even this, Sir, is appli. 
cable; a man can put away his wife whenever he pleases ; 
he has only to commence a system of perpetual quarrel- 
ling and unkindness, perhaps beating, and then either 
turn her out of doors, or, when gone out on business, lock 
his doors against her, and prevent her entering more: she 
can then, with the most harrassing difficulty, force only a 
scanty pittance, compared with his means; and he can, 
by will, if no separation take place, leave her perfectly 
destitute. 

** The colonial slave had no civil rights whatsoever: he 
was, properly, a chattel, a thing,—not a person; he could 
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cutor, or witness, in any cause; he might be plundered 
and beat, nay, even mutilated and killed, without the pos: 
sibility of redress, unless free persons saw and would testify 
to the wrong.” All, except the last clause of this sentence, 
applies to the wife in England: thus may a husband use 
her; and when she (as many do) dreads death less thay 
deserting her children, and the neglect of the world, an@ 
endures a series of suffering that causes certain death, how 
trivial is the punishment of the husband ! Often he escapes 
wholly unpunished. If a. wife sue to her neighbours for 
help, one and all declare ‘* they will not meddle!” and F 
have experienced, that when the wife's cries, under the 
brutal arm of her husband, are too horrid to bear, those 
who for a while had been looking on have run and hid 
themselves, stopping their ears, instead of running to 
her assistance! Is this not equal to West Indian 
slavery? ‘* Whatever laws seemed ostehsibly to protect 
them (Mr. Favell further says) were nullified by the 
entire rejection of their evidence in a court of jus» 
tice.” Whatever laws seem ostensibly to protect wives, 
are nullified by the entire deprivation of all kinds of 
property, where no settlement is made previous to mam 
riage. Were the words of the marriage ceremony bas 
enforced strictly and literally, they would, of them- 
selves, be a host in a woman's favour; and such wives: ag 
T plead for would desire nothing more, nothing better. 
He (the husbant)) says, ** with all my worldly goods I thee 
endow.”” The wife then justly expects, that, in giving up 
her own property on the day of marriage, however much 
or little it may be, that she has an equal share of the joint 
property, whatever it may be, neither having more nor 
less than he, at any after period of their lives. But tho 
words of the marriage ceremony, as regards property, are 
completely nullitied by other laws, and rendered a mere 
piece of mockery to the deluded woman. If they were to 
ran thus,—** Of all thy worldly goods I thee deprive,” 
they would be much more strictly true. 

It is just, that a wife should be prevented, by law, from 
injuring the property of herself and husband; but, then, 
the husband should be equally restricted: much ruin and 
misery would thus be prevented? The law takes great care 
of children, yet even they are, in numberless cases, greatly: 
injured by the excessive power placed in the hands of hus. 
bands and fathers. , 

I have written much more largely than I intended when 
I began; but thinking, Sir, that a man who will take up 
the cause of cruelly used animals, and who has for years 
pleaded in favour of the poor African, must himself be a 
humane being; and if a husband, a kind, a just, and a 
generous one; I have ventured, with unusual confidence, 
and T may say intrepidity, to beg earnestly that you will 
exert your pen in favour of another class of helpless suf- 
ferers; and though I may receive no benefit, your children 
and mine may.—Yours, very respectfully, S. EF. 











AN OUTLINE OF THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION AT 
NEW LANARK. 
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with the establishment, to the number of about 600," 
eonsists of two stories. The u story, which is fur- 
nished with a double range of windows, one above the 
other, all round, is divided into two apartments; one, 
which is the pane school room, fitted up with desks 
and forms, on the Lancasterian plan, having a free pas- 
eage down the centre of the roo, is about 90 feet long, 
40 feet broad, and 20 feet high. It is surrounded, except 
at one end, where a pulpit stands, with galleries, which 
are convenient, when this room is used, as it frequently is, 
either as a lecture-room or place of worship. 

The other apartment, on the second floor, is of the same 
width and height as that just mentioned, but only 49 feet 
jong. The walls are hung round with representations of 
the most striking zoological and mineralog:cal specimens ; 
including quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, shells, 
minerals, &c. At one end there is a gallery, adapted for 
the purpose of an orchestra, and at the other are hung 
very larg: representations of the two hemispheres; each 
separate country, as well as the various seas, islands, &c. 
being differently coloured, but without any names at- 
tached to them. This room is used as a lecture or ball- 
room, and it is here that the dancing and singing lessons 
are daily given. It is likewise occasionally used as a 
rea‘ling room for some of the classes. ; 

The lower story is divided into three apartments, of 
nearly equal dimensions, twelve fect high, and supported 
vy hollow iron pillars, serving, at the same time, as con- 
ductors, in winter, for heated air, which issues through 
the floor of the upper story, and by which means the 
whole building may, with ease, be kept at any required 
temperature. It is in these three apartments that the 
younger classes are taught reading, natural history, and 


hy. 

Teun here remark, that it is probable the facility of 
weaching the older classes, pom cap 9 would have been 
greatly increased, had some part of the building been di- 
vided into smaller apartments, appropriating one to each 
clase of from twenty to thirty children, provided such an 
arrangement had not encroached either on the lecture. 
room, or principal schvol-room. 

Each of the two elder classes for the boys, and the same 
for the girls, who at that age are taught reading, writing, 
Ac. separately from the boys, and only meet them during 
the lectures, and in the lessons in singing and dancing, 
consists of from twenty to forty children. The younger 
classes, composed indiscriminately of boys and guts, ure 
rather more numerous. A master is appginted to each 
class. There’ are likewise attached to the institution, a 
master who teaches dancing and singing, a drilling mas- 
ter, and asewing mistress. j 

At present the older classes are taught reading, writing, 
&e. in different parts of the principal school-room, the 








size of which prevents any confusion from such an arrange- |. 


ment; but, as was before observed, the facility with which 
their attention could be gained, would probably be greatly 
increased, could a separate apartment be appropriated to 
each class. The very size of the room, too, increases the 
difficulty of itself no slight one, of modulating the voice in, 
reading. 

“Thathours of attendance, in the day school, are from 
half-past seven till nine, from ten till twelve, and from 
three till five in the afternoon. Un winter, however, instead 
of coming to schoo] again in the afternoon from three to 
ive, the children remain, with an interval of half an hour, 
from ten till two o'clock, when they are dismissed for the 
day { waking the same number of hours in summer and 
in winter. é 

The ages of the children are from eighteen months to 
ten or sumetines twelve years They are allowed to re- 
main at school as long as their parents will consent to their 
doing 80; though the latter generally avail themselves.of 
the permission which is granted them, to send their chil- 
dren into the manufactory at ten years of aye, or soon 
after. It is the wish of the founder of these schools, that 
the parents should not require their children to attend a 
atated employment till they are at least twelve years old; 
and it cannot admit of a doubt, that the general adoption 
of such a measure would be productive of the most im- 
portant advantages to the parents themselves, to the chil- 
dren, and to socicty at large. be 

The infant classes, from two to five years, remain in 
sobool only one half of the time mentioned as the regular 
bourse of attendance for the other classes. During the re- 
mainder of the time, they are allowed to amuse them. 
selves at perfect freedom, in a large paved area in front of 
the institution, under the charge of a young woman, who 
finds lese difficulty—and without harshness or punish- 


@ Of these about 400 are day scholars, under ten years of 
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ment—in taking charge of, and rendering contented and 
happy, one hundred of these little creatures, than most indi- 
, viduals, in a similar situation, experience in conducting a 
| nursery of two or three children. By this means these in- 
fants acquire healthful and hardy habits, and are, at the 
| same time, trained to assuciate in a kind and friendly man- 
| ner with their little companions; thus practically learning 
' the pleasure to be derived from such conduct, in opposition 
| to envious bickerings or ill-natured disputes. 
The school is open in the evening to the children and 
| young persons, from ten to twenty years of age; the sys- 
j tem pursued with them is so similar to that adopted in the 
day schoo), that in describing the one, we shall give an 
' accurate idea of the other alsu. 
|. The dress worn by the children in the day school, both 
boys and girls, is composed of strong white cotton cloth, 
of the best quality that can be procured. It is formed in 
the shape of the Roman tunic, and reaches, in the boys 
dresses, to the knee, and in those of the girls, to the ancle. 
These dresses are changed three times a week, that they 
may be kept perfectly clean and neat. 
The parents of the older children pay 3d. a month for 
their instruction. Nothing is paid fur the infant classes, or 
for the evening scholars. This charge is intended merely 
to prevent them from regarding the instiwution with the 
feelings connected with a charity school. It does not 
amount to one-twentieth part of the expenses of the school, 
which is supported by the proprietors of the establishment. 
It has been deemed necessary, in order to meet the 
wishes of the 7 . to e teaching the children 
the elements of reading, ata very carly age ; but it is in- 
tended that this mode should, ultimately, be superseded, 
at least until the age of seven or eight, by a regular course 
of natural history, geography, ancient and modern history, 
chymistry, astronomy, &c. on the principle, that it is ful- 
lowing the pla: prescribed by nature, to give a child such 
particulars as he can easily be made to understand, con- 
cerning the nature and properties of the different objects 
around him, before we proceed to teach him the artificial 
signs which have been adopted to represent these objects, 
It is equally impolitic and irrational, at once to disgust 
him bya method to him obscure or unintelligible, and 
consequently tedious and uninteresting, of obtaining that 
knowledge, which may, in the meantime, be agreeabl 
communicated by conversation, and illustrated by sensi- 
ble signs; and which may thus, by giving the child a taste 
for learning, render the attainments of reading and writing 
really interesting to him, as the means of conferring in- 
creased facilities, in acquiring further information. 
(To be continued.) 


The Lnvestiqator. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 























POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


(Continued from our last.) 
i 
CHAP. V1.—THE PROFIT OF CAPITAL (ContiINvED.) 


THE CAUSES WHICH REGULATE PROFIT, WHEN THE 
DIVISIONS OF EMPLOYMENT HAVE BEEN ESTAB- 
LISHED. 

If the raw produce were to full to half its former value 
in relation to wrought goods and to labour, the farmer, 
instead of making a profit, could not replace his capital, 
and would be unable to continue his business; for, in this 
case, the wages of his 100 labourers, estimated in corn, 


him 400 quarters ; and 1200 quarters being his whole 
produce, he would have nothing left for seed. 

Under such circumstances the profits of the manufac- 
turer would rise, but not in the same ratio in which those 
of the farmer fell. For as the value of raw produce fell 
in relation to wrought goods, and to labour, the increase 
of corn wages would deprive the manufacturer of much of 
the advantage resulting from the increased exchangeable 
power of his fabrics. For wages and for implements his 
expenditure, as ineasured by wrought goods, would remain 
just as before, and it would be only with respect to the 
portion of his capital consisting of material, that the value 
of his advance would bear a reduced ratio to the value of 
the reproduction. 





ties brought to market frequently prevent their exchanging 
according to the proportions marked by their productive 
cost, and thereby destroy the coincidence between the 
‘rate of profit obtained by individual producers, and the 
ratio in which the agyregate reproduction of the country 
exceeds the expenditure which creates it. These disturb. 
ing causes frequently operate for several years together, 
and any theory of profjt which fails to include them and 


sentially incomplete. 

From the analysis of the causes which regulate the pro- 
fits of capital, the student will be enabled to detect the 
error of those economists who maintain that the whole pro- 
duce is divided between wages and profits; and that profits 
cannot rise or fall unless wages full or rise. This doctrine 


the capitalists consists of wages. It is not true with respect 
to agriculture, because here seed and implements must be 
advanced ; it is not true with respect to manufactures, be. 
cause, in these, material and machinery must be advanced ; 


because, in the advances of the merchant and the dealer, 
wages form a comparatively a item. The 
Ricardo doctrine of profit is true only with respect to the 


industry, in which wages are advanced to labourers, who, 
with their naked hands, procure the wild produce of the 
fields and of the woods, or collect pebges and shell-fish 
from the shore. 


posed or actual case, in which either seed or material, or 
tools and machinery are employed, will in a moment dis- 
cover the absurdity of the dectrine, that the whole produce 
is divided between wages and profit, and that profits fall 
and rise only as wages rise or fall. Where no rent is 
paid, the whole produce is divided into three portions— 
that which replaces wages, that which replaces advances 
not cousisting of wages, and that surplus, or profit, which 
Temuaius after the replacement of the whole advances of 


that which replaces the other advances at 50; and that 
which exists, as a surplus, at 50; then, it is self-evident, 
that economy in the use of seed, material, and machinery, 
reducing the advances, not consisting of wages, from 50 to 
30, would, at one and the same time, allow of an increase, 
hoth of wages and profits. Both wages and profits ma 
rise forrn 50 to 60, ; that is, the ratio of each, to the whole 
produce, may rise from 50 to 64 percent, Or, if wages 
remained at 50, or one-third of the whole produce, profits 
might rise to eighty, or to more than.half the whole pro- 
duce. When we consider the very large portion of capital 
which in all the greater branches of industry consists of 
raw material and machinery of all kinds, it must fill us 
with no small degree of surprise, that political economists 
should have departed so widely from fact and experience, 
as tocontend that the whole produce is divided between 
wages and profit, and that, consequently, the only cause of 
a rise or fall of profits is a fall or rise of wages. 

If we were to call seed material, and machinery hoarded 
labour, and to denominate that portion of the re-produc. 
tion which replaces them the wages of hoarded labour, 


whole produce would be divided between wages and pro- 
fits, and one could not fall or rise unless the other rose or 
fell. The impropriety of such language has been already 
pointed out, and it is only necessary to remark, in this place, 
that the science of Political Economy cannot possibly be 
advanced by announcing as discoveries propositions mani- 
festly false, when the terms in which they are conveyed 
are received according to the cust¢mary acceptation, and 
which are susceptible of no species of proof, except that 
which is obtained by a perversion of language. 

What would be thought of the mathematician who 
should announce as a discovery, that the angles of a 
triangle were equal to four ¥ od angles; and who, when 
called upon to demonstrate this startling proposition, re- 
plicd, that in his vocabulary the term triangle stood for 
that which had formerly been denominated a quadrangle ? 
Many of the apparently novel doctrines in Political Kco- 
nomy rest upon a foundation such as this. 


ON MEASURING PROFITS. 


Previous to the divisions of employment, when each 
capitalist raises and fabricates for himself all the articles 
he requires, and is therefore constantly re-producing com- 
modities homogeneous to those which he expends in pro- 
duction, profits consist of the excess of re-production, over 
and above the expenditure which creates it; and, con- 
sequently, in order to measure the amount, and the rate 
cf profit, the operations to be performed are, to ascertain 
the quantity of the things expended in production, and 
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when their work is completed; in summer, however, their 
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In practice, irregularities in the quantities of commodi- 


the quantity of things re-produced, and then to com- 


give them their dae weight and importance, must be es. ' 


is true in those cases only in which the whole advance of . 


and it is not true with respect to trade and commerce, . 


rudest and most unimportant branches of appropriative - 
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then, in this sense of the terms, it would be true, that the 
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pare the two quantities together, and to show the pro- 
rtion which they bear to each other. 

Subsequently to the divisions of employment, the ag- 

te industry of the community re- produces articles 
jomogeneous to the articles which the aggregate industry 
of the country consumes in production, and therefore the 
aggregate profits of the country at large are measured in a 
manner precisely similar to that in which we measure 
those of the individual capitalist, whose diversified in- 
dustry produces all things for himself. ; 

When each capitalist devotes himself to one particular 
branch of industry, profits are measured in a different 
way. Under such circumstances the commodity produced 
ceases to be homogeneous with the expenditure producing 
it, and, consequently, the profits of the capitalist cannot 
be measured by ascertaining and comparing quantities. 
His protits consist of that which remains in his hands atter 
the replacement of his advances. But his advances can 
be replaced only by bringing his commodity to market, 
and exchanging it for articles homogeneous with the ingre- 
dients of capital expended. It is the value, rather than 
the quantity, cf his commodity, upon which the replace. 
ment of his advances, and his surplus overand above such 
replacement, depend. In order to measure his profits, the 
operations to be performed are, to ascertain the value of 
the producing advances, and the value of the commodity 

uced, and tlien, by comparing these two values, to 
ascertain the proportion which they bear to each other. 

The opetations may be performed in two severul ways, 
according as exchanges are effected by barter, or by a me- 
dium of exchange. It will be proper to give an expla- 
nation of each. 

Assuming that exchanges are performed by barter, and 
supposing that the productive advances are wages for one 
hundred men, with a hundred weight of wool, and a hun- 
dred implements, and that the commodity reproduced is a 
bale of broad cloth, then, under these circumstances, it is 
necessary, in order to measure the profit of the capitalist, 
to take his bale of broad cloth to market, and to ascertain 
how much wages, how much wool, and how many imple- 
ments it will purchase. Supposing that this cloth will 
purchase the wages of one hundred and twenty labourers, 
with a hundred and twenty weight of wool, and a hun- 
dred and twenty implemen 8, then the amount of his pro- 
fit will be 20 wages, 20 weight wool, and 20 implements, 
and the rate of his profit will be 20 per cent. : 

Assuming that exchanges are effected by the interven- 
tion of a circulating medium, or money, and supposing 
that the productive advances and the te-production con- 
tinue to be the same as in the former case, then the profit 
of the capitalist must be measured by ascertaining the 
money wages of the hundred labourers, the price of the 
wool, and of the implements, and by comparing the sum 
of these with the price of the bale of broad cloth. Should 
the sum paid for wages, wool, and implements, be £100, 
and should-the price of the broad cloth be £120, then the 
amount of the capitalist’s profit would be £20, ‘and the 
rate of it at twenty per cent. 

From the above illustrations it appears that a measure 
of value and a measure of profit are one and the same. 

(To be continued.) 


the process and the effect are the same; the former will 
never be forgotten, nor the latter pass away. 

The universality of hu:nan sorrow is a truth which ap- 
peals continually to our senses, and dwells perpetually on 
our lips, and yet it is one on which we reflect less, and in 
a less realizing manner, than almost any other. We be- 
lieve the inspired declaration that ** man is born to trou- 
bie,” and are ready to adduce living and lamentable proofs 
of its correctness; but how seldom, even in thought, do 
we get beyond individual instances of suffering! How 
seldom do we look further than our own families, our own 
friends, town, neighbourhvod, or country! How seldom 
can we remember, even for a moment, that the sufferings 
and sorrows which we see, compared with those that are 
unseen,—with the accumulated mass which oppresses the 
whole family of man, are but as the ** dust of the ba- 
lance!” - This inability to reflect correctly on subjects un- 
connected with our own interests and happiness, is not only 
a wise, but a most merciful provision of our nature ; for 
could we by any power of thought or effort of imagina- 
tion, realize to our own minds the full and complete sense 
of that appalling truth, **man is born to trouble,” it 
would consume the energies of the strongest mind,—it 
would crush the affections of the tenderest heart. It was 
unquestionably intended by nature and Providence, that 
the strength of our emotions should be divided amongst 
the persons and things nearest us; that our sympathies 
should mainly flow in the natural and appointed channel 
of home, and kindred, and pore tenaer tos and country : 
but sometimes it is well to let them flow out further,—to 
forget our **own country and our father's house,”’ and 
think of the world and the whole human race! Yes! it 
is good sometimes to look upon the crowded haunts of 
men, and muse upon human sorrow. =. 

I stood one summer's evening on a point which com- 
manded a near and yet striking view of one of our largest 
and most populous towns. Far away to the right and to 
the left. yet concentrated at my feet, were its huge masses 
of building, which the eye strove in vain to number ;—its 
churches, manufactories, and public institutions, the man- 
sions of the rich,—and the low, dark, miserable dwellings 
of the poor ;—whilst the wild hum of its multitudes hur- 
rying to and fro, the trampling through the streets, and 
the mingled cries uf pleasure and of strife, rose from be- 
neath and smote upon the heart. The poet speaks of a 
solitude so lonely, that 

God himself 
Seemed scarcely there to be. 
But the idea struck me as more forcibly applicable to such 
a scene as the one before me. Wherever the eye turned 
it beheld no spot uncovered, or unconnected with the works 
of man. It was only when looking up at the sky that the 
heart was reminded of the presence, or even existence, of 
God. And yet solitude is not the fittest place for thou sht. 
Solitude (in the country at least) offers so many indul- 
gences for the senses, that it seduces the mind into luxu- 
rious reveries, as useless as they are enervating; and one 
may gain more real instruction, while looking upon the 
haunts of man for one quarter of an hour, than in ten 
years’ solitary musing. At least such was my own case, 
for it was in the contemplation of one of them, that the 
feelings which have occupied the preceding pages flashed 











She Bouquet. 
“1? have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 


brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 





HUMAN SORROW AND HUMAN SYMPATHY. 


Shew me, said an Eastern om toa Monarch grieving im- 
moderately for the loss of his child, the names of three per- 
~, _ have never wept, and I will restore your daughter 

eB 
[From the Phantasmagoria.) 

How many opinions do we advocate which we have 
never examined! How many truths do we believe with- 
out having once felt their truth! We have heard them 
continually repeated, and we assent to them trom indo- 
lence and habit. At length some casual incident strikes 
our imagination, some single thought suddenly presents 
itself, and that truth, which before merely floated in our 
understandings, a dim, shadowy notion, flashes home, 
and in an instant to the heart; expands before us in a 
thousand forms; and possesses our whole souls wit an 
energy which astonishes whilst it subdues. Every re- 
fiecting character will recollect some instance of this na- 
ture having occurred in bis mind’s history; it matters 
little what was the individual truth, or what were the 

circumstances which impressed it on the mind; 





upon my heart, and created an emotion for the time, and 
left an impression afterwards, which has not, nor I trast 
ever will, entirely fade away. 

And every one of those houses thought I, looking down 
upon their countless numbers, contains a family; and ever 
famiiy has its afflictions; and every individaal of eac 
family has his own peculiar and private sorrow, in addi- 
tion to what he shares in common with the other members 
of his household! Oh! how the heart sickened, as it 
thought over the vast varieties of human suffering, con- 
centrated in that one spot, which the eye could embrace at 
a single glance. As it endeavoured to calculate the amount 
of sickness, pain, penury, fear, remorse, disappointment, 
and utter, hopeless wretchedness, contained in all those 
dwellings! As it thought of the many hearts bleeding in 
secret !—of the wounded spirits for which the world has 
no medicine!—of the untended sick, and the neglected 
dying-!—of the parents who were weeping for their chil- 
dren, and the children who were weeping for their pa- 
rents!—of those who, with possessions, had some 
hidden trouble, at wormwood in their cup !—of the many 
who were longing for death, and the many more to whom 
death itself would not bring comfort !—At that moment, 
when the scroll of human life, ** written within and with 
out with mourning, lamentation, and woe,” lay spread 
before the mind's eye, how trifling a ed the sufferings 
of a solitary individual! How selfish the tears which 
flowed for personal and private griefs, when there were 


sorrow; if we remember that we never pass an individual 
who has not to bear his burden of suffering, and then, 
glancing over the whole world, still bear in mind thas 
every one of its countless myriads, whether on sea or on 
shore, in the wildersess or in the city, is still the subject 
of sorrow; if, forgetting things present, we look to the past, 
and remember that not one solitary individual could be 
selected from its thousand generations, as having gone 
down to the dust unacquainted with grief, and then look. 
ing to the future, reflect, that the on/y thing we know of the 
generations and myriads which chall follow us, is, that 
they shall ** all be born to trouble ;" if we do this, how- 
ever imperfectly, our minds. will be appalled—our thoughts 
overwhelmed. Omnipotence, alone, is able to estimate 
tully, either the sorrows of a single human heart, or the 
accumulated sorrows of the whole human race, because 
Omnipotence alone has power to’suppert the sufferer or to 
remove the suffering. 

Alas! human sympathy is but a sorry antidote for hu- 
man sorrow! Philancthropists may proudly direct us te 
institutions and subscription lists, as. the noble and sub- 
stantial effects of man's sympathy for the miseries of his 
fellows. It is well ;—but no one can walk through a city 
and observe how awfully the evil, that can only be la 
mented, preponierates over all the good that can be done, 
without reversing the philanthopist's picture, and exclaim- 
ing,—"* How little cau we do fur each other!’ How poor 
is human sympathy !"" It-is, indeed, a frail, evanescent 
thing, which we all over-estimate, until deep sufferii 
convinces us of its little real worth. As the parent 
charity, it may alleviate tangible evils, and diminish the 
sum of bodily sufferings. Food may relieve hunger; me 
dicine may peg x sickness ; money may convey warmth 
and plenty to the abodes of poverty. Sympathy may 
smooth the surface of human sorrow ; but its dark, trou. 
bled depths, must remain dark and troubled still. It cane 
not medicine the soul,—and ‘here lie all the griefs thas 
kill! 

It is not that which is apparent, not that which may be 
known and told, which makes up the bitterest portion of 
human suffering,—which plants the d t furrow in the 
brow, and sprinkles the hair with its earliest gray? 
They are the griefs which lie fathom deep in the soul, 
and never pass the lip,—-those which devour the heart in 
secret, and then send their victim into public with the wild 
laugh and troubled eye,—those which spring from crushed 
affections and annihilated hopes,—from remembrance, and 
remorse, and despair,—from the misconduct or neglect of 
those we love,—from changes in others, and changes ia 
ourselves. Has sympathy power to cure wounds like 
these? Could the whole world’s weeping with us lighten 
our agony, when the hand of one dear to us as our owh 
soul has given its last pressure, and is cold and stiffening 
in our grasp? Or when the child we had most fondly che- 
rished, proves unworthy; or the friend trusted above all 
others, deceives or disowns us? Oh, no! St:ip sympathy, 
of the false charms with which weakne-s and romance have 
adorned it, and what is its real worth! Taken at its alti- 
tude, when it operates as a practical principle, manifest. 
ing itself in a thousand unasked and unobtrusive kind- 
nesses, it is still a vain thing. Jt can merely excite grati. 
tude, and produce momentary exertion, and afford mo. 
mentary consolation. What, then, is the nature of that 
common sympathy which commun minds love to receive 
and impart upon all occasions? It is pity: in other 
words, it is contempt; for the world never imparts one 
without a mixture of the other. It is that ** broken reed 
upon which if a man lean, it shall go into his hand and 
pierce it.” 

Setting aside other motives, it is sound policy to keep 
the multitude ignorant of their misfortunes; or, if that 
be impossible. to decline at least the honour of their com- 
miseration. Whilst a man looks happy, the world su 
poses him ag ares and therefore respects him ; but let 
him carry his troubles written upon his brow,—let lim 
once condescend to ask for general sympathy, and he 
hoists a signal for every ong who chooses, to patrovize his 
affairs, and tuke liberties with himself. 

Besides, a craving for sympathy is not only an indubi- 
table mark of weakness of character, but the general ac- 
companiment of a selfish temper; for those who require 
it most in their own grief, are rarely as prompt in affurd> 
ing it to others. The man who has been schooled 
afflictions, whose heart is acquainted with the dark realities 
of mental suffering, knows that grief is permanently over- 
come, only when the mind collects its energies to subdue 
itself; and knows, also. too well, that real consolation is 
obtained_only through the agency of a Power mightier 
than even that of his own will. 

But the efficucy of human sympathy in human sorrow 





concentrated the griefs of multit } If we strive for a 
moment to realize yet fugther the universality of human 


is a beautitul tiction, and, as such, let poets and novelista 
continue to give it honour due. 
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THE GRAVE OF CROMIE. 
-—— 
Go, hollow deep his gory bed, 
The rav'ning wolf is near; 
Deep be my Cromie's death-couch made, 
The vulture’s scream I hear. 


How little dream, brave boy, for thee, 
Fond loving hearts afar, 

Th’ exulting cry of victory 
Was, too, fate’s messenger ! 


A father’s heart is beating high, 
Proudly, yet fearful too; 

A tear is in thy mother’s eye, 
Her cheek of changefu] hue; 


4nd | see thy little sister press, 
The tale of fight to learn, 

In all of childhood’s earnestness, 
Affection’s sweet concern: 


And one there is whose pallid cheek, 
Whose deep and lengthened sigh, 

A language breathes words ne'er may epeak, 
And she waits tremblingly ! 


and, oh! too soon the cherish’d name 
Will meet their maddened view ; 
The first on glory’s list of fame, 
Alas! of slaughter too! 


Ye warrior band, scoop deep his grave, 
And bid the muffled drum 

Roll heavily, while banners wave 
Amid the deepening gloom! 


And bear the victor to his rest, 

Not ia shroud or winding sheet, 
But as a gallant svldier drest, 

The charging fue to meet! 


and now the volley’s thunders pour 
Above his gory bed, 

Aad bid the deep continuous roar 
Mourn the heroic dead. 


ay early tomb, brave boy, is thine, 
And brief thy proud career; 

Sut the sod which iaurel boughs eatwine 
Shall distant time revere. 


#ource are thy last sad rites yet paid, 
And hark ' what fresh alarms 

The desert spot of death invade? 
The cry of “ Arms! toarms ” 


@huade of my buried Cromie bend, 
Prom yon far world of light, 
insptre, reanimate thy friend, 
And nerve me for the fight! 
bbeenpus 6 
The folowing beautiful Lines, never before published, written by 
a hady, have been frequently introduced by Mr. Putnam, in his 
meagding : 
“4 TO A DYING INFANT. 
———_- 
Peep, little baby, sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed; 
Not on thy mother's breast 
Menoeforth shall be thy rest, 
But quiet with the dead. 








Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby, thy rest shail be. 
Oh, many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
° Would fain lie down with thee. 


Flee, little tender nursling! 

Flee to thy grassy nest! 
There shall the first flowers blow, 
The first pure fake of snow 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! Peace! the little bosom 
Labours with shortning breath 
Peace! Peace! that tremulous sigh 
Spenks his departure nigh— 
Those are thedamps of death. 


Ive seen thee in thy beauty, 
A thingall healtb and glee, 
But never then wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 
Baby, thou seem’st to me. 


Thine up-turn’d eyes glaz'd over, 
Like harebells wet with dew, 
Already veil’d and hid 
By che convulsed lid, 
‘Their pupiis dark and blua 


Thy little mouth half open, 
Thy soft lip quivering, 

As if (like summer air 

Ruffling the rose-leaves) there 
Thy soul was fluttering. 


Mount up, immortal essenee { 
Voung spirit, haste, depart !— 
Andis thisdeath? Dread thing! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art ¢ 


Oh, I could gaze for ever 
Upon that waxen face: 

So passionless, 80 pure, 

The little shrine was, sure, 
An angel’s dwelling place. 


Thou weepest, childless mother— 

Ay, weep,—’twill ease thine hearte— 
He was thy first-born son, 
Thy first, thine only one, 

*Tis hard from him to part. 


"Tis hard to lay thy darling 

Deep in the damp cold earth,-— 
His empty crib to see, 
His silent nursery, 

Once gladsome with his mirth. 


To meet again in slumber, 

His small mouth’s rosy kiss; 
Then waken'd with a start, 
By thine own throbbing heart, 

His twining arms to miss. 


To fee) (half conscious why,) 
A dull heart-sinking weight, 

Till memory on thy soul, 

Flashes the painful whole, 
That thou art desolate. 


And then to live and weep, 

And think the livelong night, 
(Feeding thine own distress, 
With accurate greediness) 

Of every past delight. 


Of all his winning ways, 
His pretty playful smiles— 
His joy at sight of thee, 
His tricks, his mimickry, 
And all his little wiles. 


Oh! these are recollections, 

Round mother’s hearts that cling; 
That mingle with the tears, 
And smiles of after years, 

With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond mother ! 
In after years look back— 
(Time brings such wondrous easing) 
With sadness not unpleasing, 
Even on this gloomy track. 


Thou'lt say —* My first-born blessing! 
it almost broke my. heart - 

When thou wert fore'd to go, 

and yet, for thee, I know, 
‘Twas better to depart. 


** God took thee in his mercy, 
A lamb, untask’d, untried; 
He fought the fight for thee, sf 
He won the victory; 
And thou art sanctified! 


** ¥ look around and see, 
The evil ways of men; 
And, oh, beloved child! 
I’m more than reconcil’d 
To thy departure then. 


«« The little arms that clasp’d me, 
The innocent lips that press’d, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore, 
1 lull’d thee on my breast? 


“ Now (like a dew-drop shrind 
Within a crystal stone) 
Thou'rt safe in heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the Source of Love, 
The Everlasting One! 


** And when the hour arrivee, 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
- The first at heaven's gate, 
To meet and welcome me!” 








“*VIVE LA BAGATELLE.” 

Those subscribers who are in possession of the five vo. 
lumes of the Kulcidoscope, or any of them, may meet with 
a great variety of amusement for the youngsters during the 
Christmas vacation, by referring to the tables of contents 
under the various heads—Fireside Amusements, Vive la 
Bagatelle, Christmas Gambols, Conundrums, Puzzles, 
Enigmas, &c. ee 

ANSWERS TO THE CONUNDRUMS IN OUR LAST.‘ 

36. She went to A-Braham's bosom !—37. When it’s in 
the centre of E-PHR-AIM !—38. Masses ( M-assee ! jm 
39. To be near the King’s Muse ( Mews ! )—40. Hatred! 
—41. C will make hatter (chatter {j—42. He is man- 
aged !—43. He is pusillanimous (puzzle any mouse ! jm 
44. It is near to Kew (Q! j—45. It comes before T (tea! ) 
—G is like an alchymist, because ‘twould turn old metal 
into gold !—46. Fudge!—47. It carries dates!—48. A 
counterfeit (count her feet! (49. It will not come to us! 
—50. A tailor on a mare!—51. Just a rose !—52. It is 
under the lash !—58. He is a king!—54. He could a tale 
untold!—55. It makes the mare to go!—56. Jt is a 
** Maggy’s e’en !" ( Magazine. )-57. They are not fond 
of lines and angles!—58. They are high hose (heighos{ ) 
—59. She isa single silly belle (syllabic ! )—60. A coro-net | 
—61. There is much point-in it! 


SOLUTION TO THE CHARADES. a 
4. Schoolboy.—5. Newton-Stewart. 





CONTINUATION OF THE CONUNDRUMS, 
GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT, NEW AND OLD. 


a 
(From Gerard's Letters in Rhgpe.) 
If banns of marriage were to be proclaim'd 
Between two flowers, which would they likely be ? 
What is’t that’s broke the moment it is named ? 
Why like your supper is the letter V ? 
Why is a dog, whose tail is in his mouth, 
Like a pains-taking couple—canst thou tell P 
Or why a very disobedient youth 
Resembleth a smuggled article ? 
Why nightmen are like elephants? In truth 
You might nose out this answer by the smell. 
Why are all these conundrums (sage inquisitor !) 
When once found out, like to a pious visitor ? 

ae 


RECREATIONS. 


23 & 288 


The following alliterative sentence is not very easy 10 
repeat quickly and correctly : 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pepper ; 

Did Peter Piper pick a peck of pepper ? 

if Peter Piper picked a peck vf pepper, 

Where's the peck of pepper Peter Piper picked P 


But it is much more difficult to repeat the following, six 





or cight times, in quick succession : 
blood, bad blood, 
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the door or the wall. 


the same time from right to Jeft with the hand. 


your absence. 





wards. - 
MAGIC SQUARE OF SIXTEEN CELLS, 


ically, horizontally, or diagonally, shall make 34; 
pie the four Gian the two middle of the first and 
fourth vertical and horizontal lines, any four cells in a 
square, and lastly, any two parallel diagonal lines, whose 
cells, when added up, will make 4. 

MAGIC SQUARE OF NINE CELLS. 

The numbers 1 to 9 to be placed in a square of nine 

cells, so that each row of three cells, when added up, 

either vertically, horizontally, or diagonally, shall make 
exactly 15. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.} 





























Surometer therme-) tbecme-| oxtreime) State oF Remarks 
at meter | meter | dating [the Wine 
noun. morning noon. Naight. at noon. neva. 
Dee. 
28 129 53] 33 0! 38 O} 34 O} N.W. |Cloudy. 
29 | 29 42) 33 0! 33 OF 30 O . |Dense Fog. 
30 {29 43] 34 0} 36 20) 32 0} N.E. |Fair. 
31 | 29 57| 33 0} 36 0; 30 O|N.N.E. |Fair. 
Jan. | 
“1/29 34) 34 0/36 0 30 O| ES.E. |Cloudy. 
2/29 43) 39 0} 43 0 35 O| E.S.E. |Cloudy. 
3/29 70| 37 O' 41 O 3 O E. ‘Fair. 





From'the progressive rise of the Barometer from the 1st, 
and frosty weather may be expected. / 
REMARKS FOR DECEMBER. 
Mean Barometrical height, 29deg. 36min.; mean tem- 
re, eight o'clock, a. m. 40deg. 20min.; noon, 47dex.3 
extreme during night, 35:!e. 20min.; general mean, 41 
deg. ; Pluyiometer, iin. 23dec. prevailing winds, east. 


' POPULAR PASTIMES—GYMNASTIC GAMES. 
——_- 








Since our first connexion with the public press, about 
&fteen years have elapsed, during which interval we have 
published TWENTY-ONE VOLUMES, including the Mer- 
ewry and the Kaleidoscope, a circu nstance which we state 
for the mere purpose of adding, that we believe there is 
not one of these volumes in which manly and athletic 
recreations for the people are not recommended. It is a 
subject into which we have always entered con amore, not 
enly because we were ourselves in earlier life devotedly 
attached to such “pastimes, but because we are convinced 
that if not absolutely essential to the health and energy of 
our countrymen, they are highly conducive to that most 
desirable condition of humanity, mcns sana in corpore 
sano. 

We have also taken many opportunities of calling the 
attention of our wealthy Corporation to the subject, in the 
hope that they might be induced to present to the public 
@ suitable and spacious play ground, in which the people 
might occasionally amuse themselves, by playing quoits, 
cricket, trap, prison-bars, foot-races, wrestling, leaping, 
and fcotball (as it is played in some of our counties.) 

Entertaining this opinion, and thoroughly convinced 


‘Place a wafer, or piece of coloured paper, about the | 
size of a sixpence, on the ceiling of the room ; stand im- | 
mediately under it, point at it with the finger, and turn 
three times round, looking at it; then, removing your 
eves, walk straight. if you can, and point to any mark on 


Describe a circle from left to right with the foot, and at 


A halfpenny, a shilling, and a sixpence, being placed 
on a table, how to tell which any person has touched in 


This is done by the aid of a confederate thus :—If the 

n touched the shilling, which is the highest in value, 
geet his eyes a little upwards, upon your coming into 
the room: if the sixpence, or piece of middle value, was 
selected, he looks straight forwards ; and if the haltpenny, 
which is the lowest in value, was chosen, he looks down- 


repeatedly since. 


play-ground. 


ceeded in establishing a gymnastic school in Dublin. 





have not seen them. They consist, first, —Of preliminary 
exercises of the hands and legs, which give force and ayi- 
lity to those members, and prepare the body for the other 
exercises. Secondly ,—Horizontal parallel burs, from three 
to five feet high, according to the size of the pupil, on 
which he raises his body by the arms, and swings his legs 
over in a variety of directions, This exercise opens the 
chest, and gives great strength to the muscles of the arms 
and body. Thirdly,—The horizontal round pole, sup- 
ported by posts, frum five to eight feet high, according to 
the height of the performer. An endless variety of exer- 
cises may be performed on+this pole, such as raising the 
body by the arnes, going from one end to the other by the 








that the “* bow must rot always be tight strung,” we have 
repeatedly urged the necessity of manly and rational pas- 
times for our countrymen, in order that they might not, 
as at present, seck their amusements in barbarous sports, 
nor be induced to associate with prize-fighters, blacklegs, 


hands alone, vaulting, swinging the body over in all direc. 
tions, &c. &c. Fourthly,—The horse, a large wooden 
block, shaped like-the body of a horse. The pupils jump 
upon and over this much-enduring animal in many ways. 


-Fifthly,—Leaping, in height and distance, with and with. 


out poles. Sixthly,—Climbing masts, ropes, and ladders, 





and gamblers, 





With respect to a proper situation fora play ground in 
this neighbourhood, if the Corporation were inclined to 
make the grant, we think there would be some difficulty 
in making a selection. In our opinion, the old stone delph, 
behind the Mount, which has been pointed to, is net at 
all adapted for the purpose; and we should prefer seeing | subject ; and we take this opportunity publicly to thank 
it planted with trees and shrubs and laid out in walks, as 
suggested in the Liverpool Mercury seven years ago, and 


The delph called, we believe, the White Delph, be- 
tween Rathbone-street and St. James's Walk, which is 
now filling up and levelling, althougly it is also too small 
for the purpose, might answer very well as a temporary 


The attention of some of our neighbours on the, Conti- 
nent has, for some time’past, been directed to this sub- 
ject, which they very justly identify with the good of the 

The numbers 1 to 16 to be so placed in the square of | community, and the stability of national independence. 

16 cells, that each row of four cells, when added up, either | oF jae, gymnastic exercises have also been patronized 
in London; and M. Beaujeux, who was initiated under 
M. Clias, and who, fast year, gave a public exhibition at 
Mr. Paris’s Rooms, Hardman street, has completely suc- 





It is not easy to describe these exercises to those who| with celerity, and for a length of time, hopping, &c. &a, 


Several books have been of late written upon thie in. 
teresting subject ; one of which, entitled * Inatructions 
in all kinds ef Gymnastic Exercises,” with engravings, by 
a military officer, is now before us. Mr. Hone, in his 
most amusing Every Day Book, has noticed the same 


him for the loan of the very spirited vignette, which, to- 
gether with an extract respecting Volcker's Gymnaaties, 
is appended to this article. 

Shakspeare, who understood the human character bet- 
ter than any man that ever breathed, in the celebrated 
speech of Mark Anthony over the dead body of Casar, 
artfully and most successfully awakens the sympathy of 
his auditors by alluding to that part of the will of his 
friend which proved what interest he took in the pleasures 
and relaxations of the people. As-a eli-nex to the ebli- 
gations the Romans owed to their late Emperor, the exator 
concludes his appeal in the following words :— 

*© Morcover he hath left you ail his walks, 
His private arbors, and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber 3 he hath left them vou, 
And to your heirs for ever 3 comson pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yous selves: 
When comes such another?” 





Here was a Casar ! 


-—- 


VOLCKER'S GYMNASTICS. 








It is, moreover, at our option to take whatever portion of 
the exercises we may find most agreeable. 

The improvement which the gentlemen who practise 
these exercises experience in health (not’ to mention 
strength, agility, and grace) is very considerable, and alto- 
gether wondertul in several who have entered in a feeble 
and sickly state. This, one would think, would be suffi. 
cient to prove that the exercises are not attended with dan- 
ger, even were I not to mention that I have not seen a 
single accident. Neither is their utility necessarily con. 
tined to boyhood, as several gentlemen upwards of forty 
can clearly testify: nor does the pleasure of practising them 
depart with novelty, but always increases with pr y 
Pia comiine epeiinn tan ils 

"he expense the ssor bas already incurred in pro- 
viding implements and adequate ac ; ation has os 
very considerable, and his terms are so moderate that a 
small number of pupils cannot ibly remunerate him; i¢ 
is, therefore, to be hoped, no less for his sake than for our 





of various heights. Seventhly,—Throwing lances, running 





own, that he should meet with encouragement in this city. 
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In the West Riding of Yorkshire, at Christmas Eve, at it cannot cost more than one shilling; portable, because | 
night, they bring in a large yule® clog, or Christmas clog, , it can easily be carried in the coat 


nd‘ set it on fire, and dap their Christmas ale, and sing 
*Yule, Yule, a pack of new cards and a Christmas 
00)."—Anbrey MS. 

In several parts of Oxfordshire it is the custom for the 
maids to ask the men for ivy to dress the house; and if 

» man denies or neglects to fetch in ivy, the maid steals 
way a pair of his breeches, and nai's them up to the gate 
in the yard, or highway.—Aubrey Ms. 

In the North Riding of Yorkshire, it is the custom for 
he parishioners, after receiving the sacrament on Christ. 
mas day, to go from church directly to the ale-hous> and 
here drink together as a testimony of charity andtr.. d- 
hip.—Aubrey MS. é 

It was formerly a custom for the butcher of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, about Christmas time, to invite the scholars 
pa treat at his house, when he used to provide a bull for 
he steward to knock down with his own hand; whence 
his treat was called the ** the kill-bull.”— Pointer’s O.von. 
Acad. p. 23. 

It is still, we believe, a custom at Queen’s College, Ox- 
ord, to have a boar’s head (or the figure of one in wood) 
brought into the hall, every year on Christmas Day, 
ushered in with an old song, in memory of a noble ex- 
ploit said to be performed by a scholar of this College, in 
killing a wild boar in Shotover-wood. 

[In Germany, on Christmas Eve (Mr. Aubrey gravely 
observes) many sivfull things in some places are dun by 
young maids or men, ¢. g. a maid washeth her feet in a 
brazen bason, and afterwards throwes out the water, and 
placeth it in any place, and hearkens to it, by this she 

ill know what manner of man the future husband will 
bee; when she heareth scribbling, she taketh it, that he 
ill be a scholar or a scrivener; if she heares sewing, a 

ylor or shoemaker, &c. Yea, as some say, maids will 
keep & piece of meat at the first and three following Ad- 
vent Sundays, and at twelve o'clock at night before Christ- 
mas, doe lay the table cloth, and sett up the meat, without 
lany knyf,—then say, * Here I sit and would fain eat, if 
my sweetheart would come and bring me a knife ;’ where- 
upon a ghost in oT of a man presenteth her with a 
knife, and such a one her future husband will bee.—ZJdid. 

Another Christmas custom in Germany, recorded by 
Mr. Aubrey, is as follows:—‘* The night before Chris- 
mas, they take a trencher, and put upon it a little heap of 

It, as big as a walnut more or lesse, for such a one and 
such aone, and for themselves two, and set it in a safe 
place: in the morning when they find the heap or heaps 
entire, all will live the following yeare; but if any or 
more are melted down a little, they take it that the same 
man or woman will dye for which it was designed.” —Jbid. 


® Etymologists have puzzled themselves greatly about 
hese yule clogs Or logs to keep away evil. In Rolle’s trans- 

fon of some of the Psalms, made in the 14th century, we 
find “1 shall not dread yueles,” for what we now translate, 
"| will fear no evil.”—(Ps. xxiii.) : 


CHEAP, INFALLIBLE, AND PORTABLE BOOT-JACK. 


We were suv much struck with the simplicity and in- 
enuity of this boot-jack, that we have copied the des- 
iption of it, together with the engraving, from M‘Phun’s 
aegow Mevhanics’ Magazine, No. 99. 
FIG. 1. 
FIG. 2. 


* Fig. 1 consists of a piece of tough leather, about 
ighteen inches long, and an inch and & half wide, the 
nds of which are to be firmly sewn together with wax 
d, having an incision cut as represented at A, the open- 
ng of which must be sufficiently large cto admit of the 
foot of the boot to be pulled off, passing through, as shown 
B in fig. 2, one part resting on the instep, the other on 
he heel; the toe of the other foot is then to be thrust into 


he vacancy at C, when, by a little exertion, the tightest | 


oot may be drawn from the leg with the greatest cer- 
bty. <A boot-jack of this description is cheap, because 











cket, or ralled up 
into a very small compass; and infallible, because it has 
an equal purchase on the instep and heel, without the 
possibility of the boot slipping out.” 

The Draw-well.—A_ gentleman had a son who was 
deemed an idiot. ‘ The little fellow, when nine or ten years 
of age, was fond of drumming, and once dropped his 
drum-stick into the well. He knew that his carelessness 
would be punished by its not being searched fur, and there- 
fore did not mention his loss, but privately took a large 
silver punch-ladle, and dropped it into the same place. 
The butler was blamed, but the draw-well was not thought 
of. He then gota silver half-pint, and tumbled that in 
after its; the servants were blamed, but in a short time it 
was forgotten. He at last gota silver salver, and threw 
that down also. This was a matter to be inquired into, 
and a very strict inquiry took place; the servants all 
pleaded ignorance, and looked with suspicion on each 
other, when the young gentleman, who had thrust him- 
self into the circle. said he had observed something shine 
at the borom of the draw-well; a fellow was dropped 
down in the bucket, and soon bawled from the bottom, 
**T have found the punch-ladle, and the salver, and here 
is the half-pint, so wind me up.”” ** Stop,”’ roared out the 
lad, ** stop ; now your hand is in, you may as well bring 
up my drum stick.”” 








Scientific BWecords. 





LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 


To Augustus Count de la Garde, of St. James’s-square, 
for improved machinery, communicated from abroad, for 
breaking or preparing hemp, flax, &c.—Dated 24th No- 
vember, 1825.—6 months to enrol specification. 

To Joseph Eve, of Augusta Georgia, in America, but 
now residing at Liverpool, for his improved steam-engine. 
—24th November.—6 months. 

To Henry King, of Norfolk-street, Commercial-road, 
master mariner, and William Kingston, of Portsmouth 
Dock-yard, master millwright, for improved fids for top- 
inasts, gallant-masts, bowsprits, and all other masts and 
spars to which the use of the fid is applied —26th Novem- 
ber.—6 months. 

To Richard Jones Tomlinson, of Bristol, for his im- 
proved frame-work for bedsteads and other purposes.— 
26th November.—6 months. 

To Marc Lariviere, of Prince’s-square, Kennington, 
Surry, for his apparatus to be applied to the stamps, fly- 
presses, or other presses for perforating metal plates, and 
for the application of such perforated plates to various use- 
ful purposes. —28th November.—6 months, 

To William Pope, of Ball-alley, Lombard-street, ma- 
thematician, for his improvements on wheeled carriages.— 
3d ‘December.—6 months. 

To William Pope, of Ball-alley, Lombard-street, for 
improvements in making, mixing, improving, or altering 
soap.—3d December.—6 months. 

To Henry Berry, of Abchurch lane, for his improved 
method of securing volatile or other fluids, and concrete 
or other substances, in various bottles and vessels.—3d 
December.—6 months. 

To Ezekiel Edmonds, of Bradford, Wiltshire, clothier, 
fur improvements on machines for scribbling and carding 
sheep's wool, cotton, or any fibrous articles requiring such 
process.—3d December.—6 months. 

To John Beever, of Manchester, for an improved gun- 
barrel.—3d December.—6 months. 

To Edmund Lascombe, of East Stonehouse, Devon- 
shire, for a method, communicated from abroad, of pre- 
paring an oil or oils extracted from certain vegetable sab- 
stances, and the application thereof to gas-light, and other 
purposes.—6th December.—6 months. 

To John Phillips Beavan, of Clifford-street, Middlesex, 
for a foreign invention of a cement for building, &c.— 
7th December.—6 months. 

To Francis Halliday, Esq. of Hani, Surry, for improve- 
ments in: machiney to be operated upon by steam.—9th 
December.—6 months. 

To Joseph Chesseborough, dyer, of Manchester, patent 
card manufacturer, for improvements in machinery for 
making wire cards for carding wool, cotton, tow, &c. and 
also certain improvements on a machine for shaving and 

reparing leather used in making such cards.—9th Decem- 
er.—6 months. 

To Robert Addams, of Hammersmith, for a method of 
propelling carriages on turnpike, rail, or other roads.— 
14th December.—6 months. 
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To Matthew Ferris, of Longford, Middlesex, calico- 
| Printer, for ais improvements on machinery for printing 
cotton, K&c.—14th December.—6 months. 

‘To James Ashwell Tabor, of Jewin-street, Cripp) 
for his means for indicating the depth of water in 
and vessels.—14th December.—2 months. 
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Fashions for Banuarp. 


PROMENADE Dress.—Pelisse of satin Turque, of a 
myrtle-green, lined with rose-coloured sarsnet: the cor- 
sage made the straight way, and full both in the back and 
front, and set in gathers in the band ; it closes in front, 
and is ornamented from the throat to the feet with large 
mother-of-pearl buttons: the sleeves are of a moderate 
width, end terminated at the wrist with a plain double-~ 
corded band: doutle pelerine or cape deeply vandyked, 
and edged with very narrow chinchilh fur, to correspond 
with the muff and the broad chinchnlli fur at the bottom 
of the skirt. Buttons and trimmings (when not of fur) 
are generally of the same material as the pelisse. Black 
velvet hat, of a moderate size, bent in front; the crown 
ornamented with a profusion of velvet bows, and a gold 
slider in the centre: rose-colour strings, the same as the 
ribbon round the throat, which ties in two bows and long 
ends, supporting the collerete of worked muslin. The 
hair in ringlets; and cap @ trois pieces, with a narrow full 
border, fastened under the chin. High walking-shoes of 
black leather, lined and edged with fur. 

Eventnc Dress.—Dress of geranium-colour gros de 
Naples ; the corsage made to fit the shape; rather high 
in front, but lower on the shoulders, and trimmed round 
the top with a notch-ruche of the same material ; a light 
folded drapery, in the form of a stomacher adorns the bust. 
The sleeve is short and extremely full, and set in a satin 
corded band, with long white crépe lisse sleeves inserted at 
the shoulder, and confined at the wrist with broad bead 
bracelets and ornamented mancherons. ‘The skirt is made 
to wrap, and flows off from the side, and is shaped circu- 
larly on the right, just above the wadded hem of the pes- 
ticoat (which is of the same gros de Naples as the dress) 
and is trimmed with two double ruches, deeply notched, 
which have a very pretty effect, particularly when made 
of the Italian patent crape. The ceinture is of gros de 
Naples, edged with corded satin of the same colour, and 
supporting a gold watch set with rubies, and gold chain 
and trinkets. The hair is 1n large curls, and forms a kind 
of antique wreath round the head; # cluster of winter 
flowers is placed on the right side. Ear-rings of pearl 
and gold shaded gauze scarf; white satin shoes. 








Correspondence. 


GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY, CRITICISM, &c. 
Te — 
** Homo, in periclum simul ac venit, callidus, 
Reperire effugium alterius querit malo.” 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I cannot say that I regret Castor’s intention to 
take his exit; for, though I do not dislike fair discus- 
sion, I certainly have no desire to be slandered by a man 
ina mask. His last letter must appear, I should think, 
even to an indifferent person, somewhat disingenuous and 
malevolent, though it is, at the same time, so absurd ae 
in a great measure to refute itself: for I suppose no person 
of common sense will believe that I would attempt, inten- 
tionally, to misrepresent Murray's grammar, a book that 
is in every body’s hands, especially when I mentioned the 
very page from which the extract was taken. 

It is true that (merely to save room) I gave, in Mur- 
ray’s own words, the substance of two paragraphs, with. 
| out stating that the intermediate paragraph would have 

added nothing to the weight of the three sentences which 

I quoted ; but it is not true that ** the object of the writer 
| is clearly very different from that for which the quotation 
| is here given.”” Murray's object unquestionably is to‘ 
| lay down certain general principles of grammatical] etiti- 
| cism ; and my “ primary object,” (respecting which Cas- 
| tor has expressed suspicions so unwarrantable,) wag to 
| show how rules of grammar are to be judged. Ror, os 
| different grammarians give different rules, it is‘hééescary ‘ 

for the critic to know not only that ‘* rules exist for the 
' composition of our language,” but also how these rules 
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ane into existence, and by what criterion one rule may be 


known to be better than another. 

This point it was necessary for me to carry before en- 
tering at length into any further discussions ; for, as Cas- 
tor, when he attacked me, announced that he was going 
to show that Miss Edgeworth's ** pages teem with glaring 
inaccuracies ;" and, as [ intended to show the contrary, I 
expected, in the course of that contest, to have frequent 
eccasion to refer to the foundation of the rules of gram- 
mar. That enterprise Castor wisely abandoned. But 
since I had begun, [ thought it best to complete the proof 
which I had undertaken, as, from Cusfor’s confused ideas 
of the rules of grammar, a reference to their ogigin seemed 
to be the most satisfactory method of defending that ex- 
pression of mine which was the object of his attack. I 
did not assert that the use of that expression, by Mr. Fox, 
ia a complete proof of its propriety; but that, since Mr. 
Fox has been dead twe. ty years, that expression cannot 
be an inaccuracy merely of the present day; and that the 
general practice of the best educated people in England, 
and. Murrry’s observations on the use of the Potential 
Mood, are sufficient authority for adopting the phrase ** J 
bhould think,” in the present tense. 

Castor asks if 1 ** will contend that the rule—A verb 
must agree in number and person with ils nominative, 
may be dispensed with on the authority of some illustrious 
example?” I answer, not on the authority of one, but of 
many illustrious examples, that rule may, in some cases, 
be dispensed with. This happens with respect to collective 


of this description, it would be a desideratum, and you 
might enlarge considerably your previous stock from other 
minor works which may contain scraps of puzzles, conun- 
drums, &c.—Your notice of this, in this weck’s Kally 
would oblige yours, respectfully, 


form. We all wish you to consider the subject, and we habit ot deferring every payment as long as he can, or 
should be glad to purchase a quantity for our own amuse- , cause his cash-keeper finds it an easier matter to say * gj 
ment, and as presents to our young friends and acquain- | again™ than to count out the cash and take the receipt. 
tance. No work, to our knowledge, being extant solely | being disappointed of the money he ought to have receive 


| cannot, as he wished and intended, give it to C, who, j 
; bis turn, cannot pay D3; and thus, the indolence ori 





























The KaicwWoscope. 
C+ The suggestions contained in the following para- 
graphs, simple and obvious as they are, appear to us to be 
entitled to the serious attention of the whole community, 
especially at a time of financial embarrassment like the 
present. — 
MODE OF RENDERING COUNTRY BANKS MORE SAFE 
AND RESPONSIBLE—DUTY OF EVERY MAN TO PAY 
HIS DEBTS WHEN IN HIS POWER. 


(Continued from our last.) 
In the Kaleidosrope of last ‘Tuesday we recommended a 
precautionary measure, which, if generally accepted, would 
be productive of most important and beneficial conse- 
quences to the whole community, by the assurance and 
security it would affurd the public that country bankers 
were worthy of the implicit reliance which, unfortu- 
nately, has too long heen reposed in them without any 
such guarantee. 








nouns, in most languages, as, ** The council were divided 
iu their sentiments,"—** Pars erant casi; and with re- 
spect to plural nouns of the neuter gender, in Greek, as, 
* Tanta panta pepraktai,”—** All these things Aas been 
done.” This manner of construction is much more fre- 
quent in perhaps all Greek authors than that of making 
the verb agree in number with its subject. 

As I quoted Lowth through the medium of Castor, it 
was his fault if the Bishop appeared more ambiguous than 
he really was. As he appears now, in Cusfor’s last letter, I 
aur very much of his Lordship's opirion: he recommends 
hia grammar- book, and I recommend mine, as very useful 
w students of grammar. It is their guide; it holds the 
same place with regard to their object, that ** Carey's 
Itinerary,” or * Le Nouveau Guide de CEtranger & 
Paris,”” holds in reference to the objects of the traveller. 
1 have always admitted that a well-informed guide is a 
valuable acquisition ; for, as Custor observes, ** if I had 
not sanctioned this opinion by my grammar, [ should, in 
producing that work, have laboured in vain:"* I should 
not easily have persuaded people to purchase an article, 
if I had assured them that it was good for nothing. 

In my third paragraph I have given Custor a hint, * to 
help him out of bis dilemma” between Fox and Murray.: 
but, in his first letter, he got into some much greater di- 
dewmas, from which he has not even attempted to extri- 
eave himself. Indeed, his assertion that ** one or two of 
my positions appear hypercriical, if not incorrect,” 
amounts to a confession chat he can devise no means of 
eseaping from his dilemma between * It is therefore that,” 
and ** Ut is for this reason that; and between his ** feeling 
desirous to convey instruction,” and his ** promoting a 
discussion which may lead to convey instruction.” Tam 
eervy to leave him thus involved; but nothing can be 
done ; his case is hopeless) JAMES MACGOWAN. 

Liverpool, Dec. 29, 1825. 





Public confidence in bankers never can, nor ever ought 
to be restored as long as the present radically defective 
system is suffered to exist. We have of late had abun- 
dant evidence of the fact, that men of great reputed 
wealth, but really insolvent, have. contrived to put into 
circulation their local pro:nissory notes, to an enormous 
amount, on the strength of their presumed capital. We 
chave also seen that some bankers, when a run has been 
made upon them, could not satisfy the demands of their 




























creditors, because their estates, upon the reputation of 
which their credit rested, were either deeply mortgaged, 
cntailed, or in some way or other rendered unavailable in 
the hour of need. This is a state of things which could 
never happen, if a plan like that we last week suggested 
were adopted; as the banker, whose estates were ulready 
mortgaged, not having the requisite deeds to offer as 
security to the managers of the deposit office, would not 
be supplied with official bank paper upon which ‘o issue 
his local notes. 

The utility of such an establishment as we have recom- 
mended is so obvious that we shall now take Jeave of the 
subject, satisfied with having pointed out a simple and 
certain mode of accomplishing an object of great and 
general utility. 

We shall take this opportunity to revert to another, 
and still more simple, means of effecting very ex- 
tensive good, by the mere discharge of a positive mo- 
ral duty, which is of more importance than seems to be 
generally imagined. We allude to the punctual discharge 


habit of deferring payments, and obliging those who ask 
for them to * call again,” is productive of incalculable in- 
convenience and distrces. 

We will here put a case, which, in other words, we 
stated upon a former occasion, at a public meeting at the 
Town-hall, during a period of considerable commercial 
depression. We will suppose that A owes B £20, B owes 





BAGATELLES., 


——_ - 
TO THK RDITOR. 
1 8,—[t has often been matter of surprise to me that 


you never published your ** Vive da Bagatelle” in a sepa-) other to discharge the said debt of £20 upon acertain day ; 
rate work, You have been at the expense of procuring] and that, knowing each other's regularity, they anticipate 
engravings, as illustrations in that department, and I, as} the receipt of the money with almost as much certainty as 


welt av several of wy friends, are of opinion that such ex- 


C £20, C is indebted to D the same cum, and so forth to 
the end of the alphabet ; and we will further assume, that 
B, C. D, and the whole twenty four, with the exception of 


they expect the arrival of the day itself, When the day 





pense would be amply remuncrated in the sale of a large’ does arrive, however, A fails to pay B, not because he has not 
editiun ef that work, if printed in a separate and distinct the money, but because he has.acquired the unjustifiable 


of debts, whenever it is practicable. The too-prevailing \ try. Every publication must emanate from head q 


1. K. Y.'s essay shall appear very svon. 












































regularity of one man puts twenty-three individuals.to { ‘Fats fami 
most serious inconvenience, and keeps out of circulation, iy 
Volume 
MATILDA. | one day only, thesum of about five hundred pounds, whid prrenen 
meee | had it circulated, as it ought to have done, would, in 
probability, have found its way into the pockets of a th No. 2 
sand individuals, by being expended at the shops of t meine 
men, or in the markets. ** Money,” as is well ob 
by Hume, ** is the oil which renders the motion of 
wheels of trade smooth and easy.” It ought, th 
to he applied to its proper use;—and if men consult 
either their moral duty, or their own interests, instead 
hoarding up that which was intended for general use, » 
cording to the mischievous advice of Cobbett, they woul 
act upon a diametrically opposite principle, and appn 
priate every pound they could spare to the discharge gd 
their just debts. No man who neglects this duty doy 
unto others as he would that they should do unto him. 
eg 
. . . 
Che Beauties of Wess. 
‘* Ludimus effigicm belli” ......00000e VIDAs 
° —-_— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXV. 
—<—>—. 
White. Black. 
1 Knight......F—64 *1 Pawn ......F—6 
2 Castle ......K—8)4 2 King ......G—? 
8 Bishop ......F—8 4 3 King G 80rH 8 
4 Bishop......H—6)4 MATE, by discovery. 
© If the black king moved to H 8, the white castle woul! 
checkmate at E 8, 
A Fae was ‘ 
Co Worrespondents. 
Tue WELSHMAN AND THE WILD Boar.—The story under t 
title, in the present number of the Kaleidoscope, is copid 
from an American publication. As it is new to us, it wil : 
probably be so toa majority of our readers. Our impre| A 
sion, however, is, that it is of trans-atlantic manufaetur; 
and if it be, we think it is no bad specimen of Jonatha 
humour. We reau 
SrrANGeERS’ Frienp Society Orrice.—The following mtroducin, 
which were omitted in the last Mercury, are inserted h lear of whi 
in the hope that some of the subscribers may chance to li 
the Kaleid $ penoenees ¢ 
eidoscope: ’ Book. 
BRS sooo ak sa ceaneetelece ee une £010 0 they 
Mr. Ramsbotham ........-.6--ee00 100 themselves, 
Mr. Wm. Forshaw, Dale-street-...-- 010 0 and spiritec 
Mrs. Hart, of Lachford .-----+++... 100 variety of 2 
BAGATELLES.— Our correspondent Matilda, whose note Panics the 
have inserted in a preceding column, is informed, that lowing: 
flattering proposition therein contained has been freq « This et 
suggested by others. We shall take it into consideration thi 
but the success of such a publication would depend u at this pease 
the countenance which the London booksellers might § be maintai 
it. They are not very partial to books ptinted in the co round paral 
on 
or else it will stand little chance of favourable notice ofa 
the reviews and periodicals in the interest of the met Broun : 
politan booksellers. their limbs | 
; tonto i 
CuristMAS BaGATELLES.—We thank Quis for the trouble ag ~ 
has taken. We shallascertain whether, in his collect b = 
one or two of which we have appropriated, there are ythem. 17 
puzzles which we have not already given in some of rents and tea 
volumes of the Kaleidoscope, tion to gym: 
In preparation for immediate insertion:—/. 4.—Ai they are refe 
W.W. M—2—A.—A. Me—M.—P.—Bob Lugic—H. Mr. Clias, th 
Anonymous—M'Q. ing Mhust con 
A, are punctual tradesmen, who stand pledged to each | we have further to acknowledge C. M.—Observator—C. Lam "0B geners 
Chester —C. C. C.—G.—S. on German literature—As li of per 


feats represer 
which his ex; 

‘We repeat 
of youthful g 


bitant of Chester. 
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